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chapters axe devoted to "community studies" designed to prepare the 
student to become acquainted with his own environment. Each chapter 
is followed by skilful questions. 

It is an excellent book with marked limitations. 

Edward C. Hayes 
University of Illinois 



Sociology. By John M. Gillette. [The National Social Science 
Series.] Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1916. Pp. 159. 
$0.50. 

This little primer aims to give simple explanations of the main 
topics usually discussed in formal works on sociology. It is intended 
for the general reader who has neither time nor perhaps inclination for 
the study of standard works. To use the words of the author, "There 
is nothing original in it except that it is the formulation and views of a 
teacher and student of the vast field of sociology." Perhaps the popular 
character of the volume affected somewhat the author's interest, for his 
English is frequently slipshod and crude, and many little inaccuracies of 
statement or conclusion presumably would have been avoided, had he 
written for a more scholarly circle of readers. On the whole, however, 
the book satisfies the author's purpose, and presents in twelve brief, 
readable chapters such topics as the origin and nature of society, social 
institutions, social order, evolution and progress, and a father poor 
closing chapter on "The Elimination of the Unfit." The first five chap- 
ters, explaining the results of historical studies, are much better in quality 
than the later chapters devoted to topics of a somewhat theoretical 
nature. Chap, vi, especially, on "The Nature of Society," is weak, as, 
for example, in the discussion of the social-contract theory. 

The concluding pages contain some references for each of the 
chapters, and a good index completes the volume. 

J. Q. Dealey 

Brown University 



An Introduction to the Study of Organized Labor in America. By 
George Gorham Groat. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 

Pp. xv+494- $i-75- 

The importance of this book is attributable to the fact that it is the 
first book of the textbook type confined entirely to the problems of 
organized labor in America. It is an organization of the material which 
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has been appearing in magazine articles and other special studies, or in 
general books in connection with other labor problems. It represents, 
therefore, a tendency to standardize the study. In view of that, and 
also because this book is likely to become a textbook or general reference 
work on trade unionism in this country, it is important to inquire 
whether it has laid down the lines that ought to be followed in such a 
study and whether it ought to be accepted as such a general reference 
work. 

The book is undoubtedly of scientific rank. The author has detailed 
information regarding unionism, and he writes carefully and accurately. 
The book will be accepted as good authority. The only exception to an 
impartial and fair attitude is merely a case of exaggerated fairness, when 
the statement is made regarding the unions, "There is no danger at 
present of their cause being presented too favorably or of readers being 
too much prejudiced in their favor" (p. vi). 

The general plan of organization of the book is desirable. It is 
divided into six parts, as follows: background, structure, collective 
bargaining, political activity, transitional stages (dealing with juris- 
dictional disputes and industrial unionism), and conclusions. Though 
this is a desirable outline, the author finds apparent difficulty in confining 
his materials in it. For instance, Part II, on "Structure," contains 
such extraneous material as the policies of the Knights of Labor, the 
attitude of union members toward women in industry, and the estimate 
of the present numerical strength of unions in the United States. But 
it excludes the discussion of the industrial form of unionism. The result 
is that the author fails to give a general view of union structures or to 
develop any general conclusions regarding the nature, classes, determin- 
ants, or other characteristics of structure, though he presents an admir- 
able analysis of the structure of the American Federation of Labor. 
But the organization of Part I, on "Background," is the least satisfac- 
tory. There is no apparent reason for including in that part a chapter 
on the wage theories of the political economists, of having a chapter on 
industrial history unless specific connections are to be traced between 
industrial events and trade-union characteristics, or of dividing the trade- 
union history into periods by means of wars. 

But the important question concerning such a book is, What should 
it do and what should it contain ? This problem has been attacked by 
Hoxie and, to some extent, by Commons. In view of their studies, the 
best answer to the question seems to be that the purpose of such a book 
should be to give an understanding of trade unionism, and in order to 
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understand trade unionism the thing of primary importance is to under- 
stand trade unionists. This means that it is essential to understand 
their ideals, aims, policies, attitudes, dispositions, theories, and philoso- 
phy — to understand these both as a more or less consistent body of 
thought and as an adjustment to certain conditions and problems of 
life. In other words, it should be primarily a social psychology of the 
trade unionists. 

Groat cannot be accused of having no material of that kind, but he 
has pushed most of it into a short chapter of conclusions, and the general 
plan of the book is based on other designs. For instance, in Part III, 
on "Collective Bargaining," he makes practically no effort to present 
reasons why the trade unionists demand or defend collective bargaining, 
but discusses these points: strikes, arbitration, boycott, closed shop, 
trade agreement, restriction of membership, and output and trade- 
union benefits. Those points have to do entirely with the technique 
of collective bargaining or with the means of enforcing collective bar- 
gaining. A detailed study of the several chapters in that part shows 
that the author is interested primarily in definitions, statistics, methods, 
and technique. Those points are undoubtedly important, but they 
do not furnish all that is necessary in order to understand the spirit of 
organized labor or the social psychology of the trade unionist. 

In general, the strength of the book lies in its impartial attitude, in 
the excellent description of the structure of the American Federation 
of Labor, and in the extensive discussion of the legal aspects of unionism. 
Its weakness is that it does not give the reader an acquaintance with 
the trade unionists as people or with the spirit of organized labor; also, 
one wonders why no analysis of the railway brotherhoods was included, 
in view of their pre-eminent success and significant characteristics. 

E. H. Sutherland 
William Jewell College 



Industrial Arbitration. A World-wide Survey of Natural and 

Political Agencies for Social Justice and Industrial Peace. By 

Carl H. Mote. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1916. Pp. 
351-f-xlv. $1.50. 

The thesis of this book is that "neither voluntary nor compulsory 
arbitration will work with any conspicuous degree of success in this coun- 
try until the worker has been set free economically; until he is given a 
compelling voice against his employer as to his wages, hours, and working 



